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vernor Philips? Account of Botany Bay, Lieutenant Pa- 
1 Travels in Africa, Clavigero's Hiſtory of Mexi- 

, Mr. Bruce's Travels“, &c. as well as ſrom various 
ths reſpectable ſources. e En 


1V. Volume I. which is to contain i Festye gere Plates, 
pa which are deline ated One Hundred and Ninety y-four. 
Quadrupe ds f (nearly as many as are repreſented ! in the : 
whole Nine Volumes of this Tranſlation of Buffon), beau- 
tiſully engraved by Mr. BrvGo, with between Four and 
Five Hundred Pages of Letter-preſs, 3 is now printing, and 
will be publiſhed about the 1cth of March next, The 
Plates are already finiſhed, and Proofs of them are 10 be 
ſcen at Mr. Luz“ 5 and the other Bookſellers ops. - 


V. The t two „ Table nt V clames,” e containing 

| nearly the fame proportion of Plates and ne 

will be ſcpara tely publiſked, cach after an interval or 
three Or four n zonths. 8 b 


VI. The price of 3 * olume to abt eribers will be 
10 8. 6 d. in boards, payable on delivery; and the Pub- 
liſher may faſely venture to aſſert, chat an Orig: acl Work 
ſo low priced, and at the ſame time on a plan ſo exten- 5 
ee elegant and uſeful, has ſcarce ever before been of- 

fered to che public. But as chcapneſs is ſo much con- 

ſulted in the pu blication by ſubſcription, the E's mut 
necefla rily be raiſed : aſter lubler bers are ſerved. 


* 1 Care. will be . to ) ſerve . with tlic 
bell impreſſtions OL the e Flates, 1 in che order of their lub- = 
&: iption,. | | | | 
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Braubſcriptions are taken in at Edinburgh by P. Hill, 
and all the other Bookſellers; by Meſſrs. Dunlop and 
Wilſon, J. Duncan ſenior, and J. and W. Schaw, Glaſ- 
gow; by R. Morriſon and Son, Perth; by Angus and Son, 
J. Boyle, and Alexander Brown, Aberdeen; by R. Nicol, 
G. Mill, and K. Millar, Dundec; by W. Boyd, and 
= M*Lachlan, Dumfries ; by A. Davidſon, Inverneſs ; 5 
by R. Ford, Kirkcaldy ; by P. Bower, St. Andrews; by 
W. Anderſon, and D. Muſchett, . ; and 1 W. 
Coke, and G. Peattie, Leith. e g 
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IHE following pages are intended to communicate ſome 
7 general ideas of the progreſs and the utility of the Sci- | 
ence of Natural Hiſtory, and to explain the deſign ot 
this Work. They afford alſo a ſpecimen of the Paper, 
_ the Type, and the ſtyle of 2 which the Public 
are to m_ in the Book itſelf, 
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PROSPECTUS: 
EXINIBITING 


A View of the Ne & Natural Hiſtory ; 5 
Pointing out the importance of the 
Study; and explaining the Deſign 
of che 1 55 Work. 1 55 


N. Hisroxr has been more generally a more 
ſucceſsfully cultivated fince the beginning of the preſent 5 


| century than in any former period. 


Among the ancients this ſcience remained i in a very im- 


een ſtate. E Et; they enjoyed ſome advantages 5 peculiar- | 5 


Iy favourable to its cultivation. The Phœnicians, at an 
carly period, opened a commercial intercourſe among na- 
tions widely diſtant from each other: The Aſlyrians, the 
Perſians, the Greeks, and tlie Romans, ſucceſlively united | 
a great part of the world under one government ; the dif. 
3 ferent provinces of which would naturally have more fre- 
5 quent intercourſe with each other than ſcparate nations 
could: Alexander was at the pains to form a large col- 
le ction of animals for the examination of his matter Ar1- 
Aotle: Wild beaſts from every quarter of the Hobs were 
exhibited on the Koman amphitheatres. 
| Few, however, are the works on Natural Hitory which: 
| appear among the remains of ancient learning. In the 
= ritings ot the — many images are introduced from 
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external nature; and alluſions are frequently made to the 


manners and œconomy of animals: many of the tranſ- 
formations celebrated by Ovid are ſounded on facts in the 


natural hiſtory of animals and vegetables: Virgil, in his 
Georgies, deſcribes the oconomy of ſome of the tame 


ſome parts of the vegetable. kingdom. 


The proſe * vhiters, too, occaſionally communicate facts of 
a ſimilar kind. But Ariſtotle and the elder Pliny are al- 
moſt the only Greck or Roman authors who have attempt- 


ed extenſive works on the Hiltory of Nature, And even 


theſe, though ſew among the writers of antiquity are 
more highly or more deſervedly celebrated for genius, 
crudition, or ſcientiſic knowledge, neither uſe the tric 
: language of ſcience in their writings on ſubjects of Natural 
5 Hiſtory, nor conſine themſelves to relate facts, the truth 
of which they had fully aſcertained. Pliny, 3 in particular, 
1 ſeems to be but little concerned about truth, and chieſſy 


deſirous to amuſe : and aſtoniſh, by exhibiting things Rrange 


= and wonderful. 


On the diffolution of the Roman empire, the Arts and 
"RN IAED many of which had from various cauſes already 


| ſunk into a declining ſtate, were almoſt totally deſtroyed. 
In the hiſtory of ſociety, from the earlieſt ages down to 
the preſent period, ſcarce a fimilar inſtance occurs of a 
conqueſt equally fatal to all that gives dignity and com- 
fort to ſocial liſe, as that by. which the Barbarians from. 
che witds of Scy thia and Germany demoliſhc 4 this mighty 
fabric, and eſtabliſhed themſelves on its ruins. In the 
ſtate in which ſociety remained | in Europe for many 5 
centuries aſter Mis great event, it was impoſſible that the 
phenomena of Nature, or the characters of the different | 
orders of beings | in the material world, could be carefully | 


{ludicd or accurately certained. Furope was then but 
thinly — che grea ateſt part of its lands was uncul- f 


tivated 


CF 

tivaicd : different nations had ſcarce any mutval inter- 
courſe : and the Chriſtian world waz almoſt wholly ſe- 
cluded from communication with the inhabitants of thoſe _ 
countries in which other forms of ſuperſtition prevailed ;— 
for even Chriſtianity was then groſs ſuperſtition : Al, 3 in 
mort, was 1gnorance, wonder and credulity. ET. 
Natural Hiſtory was not one of the favourite © tudies of 
the Revivers of Literature. Juriſprudence, the quirks of 
logic, and the my {tic ſubtleties of divinity, were in that 
age the great objects of literary and ſcientific purſuit, 
By degrces other ſtudics as well as theſe came into no- 
. tice. But ſtill, the only ſtudies that were inghly valued, 
OT thought worthy of eager purſuit, were ſuch as had 
been molt ſucceſsſ ally cultivated, and held in tlie higheſt 
eſtimation among the ancients, Veneration fer Arittotle 
and Pliny at length induced ſome to engage ina ſtudy 
which they had cultivated. But thoſe who at this time 


turned their attention to Natural Hiſtory were rather clal- _ 


ſical ſcholars than men of ſcience : they contented them- 
ſelves with commenting on the writings of their maſters, _ 
; or adding to the confuſed heap of ſuſpicious facts which | 
they had collected, others 3 not _ aſcertained, and often 


more improbable. 


The ſcholars of that period, 3 dicplay eda degree ol 
induſtry which to the triflers of the preſent day may well 
appear incredible. | The celebrated naturaliit Aldrovendus 


is an illuſtrious. inſtance. It is pleafing to find a 5. erſon 


engaging in theſe purſuits with ſuch enthuſiaſm, Ke pr o- 8 


ſecuting them with ſuch perſeverance. | His voluminous 
works are a proof of amazing induſtry. He ſpent his 
whole life and fortune 1 in the cultivation of Natural Bic. 5 
tory. He travelled. into the moſt remote countries, to 
examine what natural produc: ions the y afforded ; employ- 
ed the moſt ſkilful arutts, at a great expencc, to draw and 
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engrave a of natural objects; and collected 
from preceding writers every thing, whether alluſions, 
deſcriptions, fables, proverbs, or hieroglyphics, that could 
contribute in any degree, to illuſtrate the characters of 


the ſubjects which he undertook to deſcribe. His volumes 
are too ponderous, and his information too multifarious 
and inaccurate. But it is impoſſible to examine his works, 


or reſlect upon his 3 without N him * ” 
veneration and gratitule. | | 


Towards the end of the laſt century this biene began . 


to be more generally cultivated : men began to examine 
5 the features of Mature with greater fondneſs and curioſity. 
It was found, that the inartificial and diſorderly : arrange 
; ment followed by the ancient writers on Natural Hiſtory . 
was higlily unfavourable to the improvement of the indy; 
and Nat uraliſts therefore ſought to reduce their Science o 
Syſtematic regulority. Several of tlie firft attempts were 
far from happy. They introduced into Natural Hiſtory 


the auſterity of method, and the barbarous obſcurity of 


| tect: nical language, without conferring on it the advantages 2 
= of a truly ſcientific order ; they only rendered confuſion 


more perplexing and intricate. One, however, was ſtill im- 


5 prov ing on another. The progreſs of the Arts and Sciences, 
| the gradual extenſion of tlie limits of civ ilization, the im- 


prov ement of commerce and navigation, with a variety of 


other cauſes, the operation of which i is peculiar to the pre- 


ſent age, have fince concurred to promote the advance- + 
me ent of this branch of knowledge. It has at length ob- 
. tained al the adv anti. oes of ſy ſtematic order and ſcientific _ 
g accuracy, through the labours of a band of philoſophers 
1 highly illuftrious ior. th cir abin ities, and unwearied, difin- | 
5 tereſted excrtious ſor its improv ement. Among our coun- 
trymen, Ray, M oodward, Collinſon and Edw ards, have = 
81 relecuted this ſtudy with ſingular ſuccets, and have been 


follow ed 


txt 


Allowed in che ſame tract by many others ſcarce inferior 
in induſtry or abilities; none of whom has been more ſuc- 
_ ceſsful than the indefatigable Pennant. But the celebrated 
Linnæus of Sweden is generally and juſtly allowed to have 
| ſucceeded better than any other Naturaliſt in forming Na- 
_ tural Hiſtory into a ſyſtem; and may therefore be con- 
| fidered perhaps as its beſt benefactor. The eloquent Buf- 
| Jon, again, has contributed in a ſignal manner to the po- 
pularity of the ſcience by his work, in which he has ſo 
| happily united truth with elegance ; ;—a work which 
| ſeems almoſt to combine the oppoſite advantages of the 
 1nartificial and entertaining manner of Pliny with thoſe 5 
of the auſtere, ſyſtematic arrangement of the moderns. 
But, whatever the advantages of this mode of writing on 
; Natural Hiſtory, Pennant may poſſibly be conſidered : as 1 5 
having improved even on Buffon. 
Bauch has been the progreſs of this Science. In the in- 
: | 6 of che other Sciences and the Arts it has never been 
cultivated as a diſtinct province of philoſophy. Even ES 
among enlightened nations, and in highly civilized _ 
riods, it has remained in a low ſtate. But as mankind : 
5 advance in knowledge, and as the Arts are multiplied and T 
| raiſed to hi gher perfection, the appearances of Nature are 
. contemplated with more cunolity, : and examined in a more 
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b deliberate and accurate manner. It was in the moſt 11 - 
luſtrious periods of Greek and Roman learning that Na- 5 
tur Hiſtory was moſt induſtriouſly cultivated among the 5 
ancients. In the preſent age, in which Philoſophy and Po- 

: lite Literature are more generally cultivated through Eu- 1 
rope, and have been carried to higher perfection than 5 
perhaps in any former ra in tlie hiſtory of ſociety, | 

this branch of Science partakes of the ſplendour and the 
| honours which diftinguith i its other branches; 15 cultivated 
: with the fame eagernels, and. with the ſame ſucceſs. 

| 8 ature : 


; E. 10 1 
Natural Hiſtory 3 is indeed ſo intimately connected with : 
all the other Sciences, and with all the Arts, from the ſim- 

pleſt and rudeſt to the moſt complex and elegant, that 


di could never at any period in the exiſtence of ſociety be 


totally neglected. We muſt look around us: we cannot 
avoid becoming more or leſs acquainted with the manners 

of animals, the economy of vegetables, and the general 
appearances of nature. Even the rudeſt and moſt unen- 
lightened ſavages muſt be acquainted at leaſt with a fen 


natural objects. In the hunting and in the ſhepherd ftates, 


the manners of various animals, and ſome of the more general , 

| phenomena of the vegetable kingdom, are obſerved. Arts 
are invented as Nature becomes better known. The 
huſbandman needs to know the characters of the tame ani- : 

mals which he employs, the qualities of the ſoil which he 


cultivates, and the nature of the grain which he raiſes. N 


Even the meaneſt mechanic muſt have an accurate know—-ꝛ 


ledge of many of the qualities of choſe natural objects 
with which his art is connected. Natural Hiſtory af. 
: fords the materials of which Science of every kind is form- 5 
ed. The Fine Arts, though ufually conſidered as the pecu- 


85 liar province of imagination, depend greatly upon Natural 


Hiſtory. The poet, the painter, and the ſculptor, pro- 5 
feſs to imitate nature. In order to ſucceed in their i imita- 


tions, they need to be well acquainted with their patterns, 5 


The poet, in particular, muſt have a vaſt ſtore of images 


5 conſtantly at command, to enable him to enchant and to 


5 aſtoniſh ; and theſe he can collect no where but from the 


ſources of Natural Hiſtory. Modern poets have not te 


"i; | ſame machinery of Gods and Goddeſſes, Nymphs and Fauns, | 


and Satyrs, which were ſo ſerviceable to the heathen poets | 
of antiquity ; neither can they employ Elves or Witches, 


or the wonders of enchantment, with ſo much advantage 


s Shakeſpeare or the writers of the old romances. Let 


„5 Tal 


chem therefore be more induſtrious in ſtudying the ſcenes 
of Nature. Theſe are ſo endleſsly diverſified, that they 
muſt always continue to afford abundance of the richeſt 


materials for the poet's Art. 


A ſcience ſo intimately connected with all th — | 
fary and the fine Arts, forming the baſis of the other Sci- 
| ences, and more uſeful than any of them for the ordi- 

nary purpoſes of life, can never be too generally or too 
induſtriouſſy cultivated. It is with the utmoſt propriety 
that books on Natural Hiſtory are put into the hands 
of the young. If they can be rendcred intereſting, they 
muſt be uſeful. Thoſe therefore who have ſought to 

- maintain and extend the popularity of the ſcience by di- | 

tz veſting it of the auſterities of ſyſtem, and preſenting it to 
e beginner, unincumbered with technical language, ; 

have employed their induſtry i in a happy direQion. Their | 

Ls labours have been highly ſerviceable, and have been re- ä 

ceived by the world with . favour which h they have 


ö 5 merited. 


Still, however, there 8 iy be room for ſomething 7 
more in this way. Notwithſtanding our eſteem for Pen- 
5 nant and Buſſon, we cannot help thinking that ſomewhat ; 
may yet be done to render Natural Hiſtory a popular N 
i ſtudy: their works, though pleaſing, are rather too vo- 
| luminous for the reader who is to be courted and allured 5 | 
to ſtudy. He may begin with eagerneſs ; he may pro- 
ceed for a while with delight; ; but there is ſome reaſon : 
- ww ſuſpect, that unleſs animated with a frong defire for the 
1 acquiſition of this ſpecies of knowledge, he may lay them 
aſide, and forget to take them up, long before he has 8 
thoroughly peruſed chem. There are, indeed, ſmaller com- 1 88 
pends of Natural Hiſtory, and particularly of the natural Ro 
hiſtory of animals ; but we know of none ſuch, that ei- 
cher vor accuracy of information, or correctneſs. of com- 


poſi tion, 
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Pe or for any other of the qualities requiſite in 2 
work of this kind, can be — 8 of the eſteem 
af the Public. 


Theſe confiderations aw ſuggeſied the iden of a 


55 weak to which the patronage of the Public is now 
| ſolicited. It was thought that the natural hiſtory of 
animals, the moſt entertaining, and perhaps the moſt uſe- 
ful branch of the ſtudy, might be recommended, more 


c#2Qually than it has yet been, to general attention, by 


ſclectiug as the ſubjects of hiſtorical deſcription ſuch 
animals as, either from their holding a more eminent 5 
rank among the brute creation, from their being par- 
„ ticularly ſerviceable to man, or from ſome other cir- 
| «© cumſtances influencing their character, are moſt wor- 
5 « thy of notice, and moſt likely to intereſt the obſerver ; 
: e procceding with theſe in a regular, ſyſtematic order; . 
giving the names which they have received from the 
4 moſt reſpectable ſyſtematic writers on natural hiftory, . 
in their ſyſtems of claſſification ; and explaining their 
characters with as much ſimplicity and elegance of ex- ; 
« preſſion, and as much certainty of information, as we 


© could poſſibly attain.” Many animals, however they may 
eng gage the curiolity of the profeſſed naturaliſt, afford nothing 268 
12 their hiſtory that can intereſt the beginner in the ſtudy, TO 


: or the ordinary reader: Of many, little more than the ; 
names, form, and colours is known; and the hiſtory of theſe 


laſt, however entertaining it may prove when the induſtry of 


OE FR have made it fully known, cannot at pre- 


ent afford much entertainment. To render ſuch a work 
core valuable, it was thought that it might, now and then, 5 


bo proper to intermix Philoſophy with ſimple narrative, — 


to collect at proper intervals particular facts into one ge- x 


7 neral view. not however 1 in an u or aſſuming man- 


ner, 


„„ 
ner, but i in that fimple, modeſt form i in which true Phito- | 
ſophy 1s beſt pleaſed to appear. 


Theſe were indeed the views upon which the: derten 
work was undertaken : But we cannot boalt that it is exe- 
cuted i in ſuch a manner as fully to anſwer theſe VIEWS. In 
forming deſigns, the general, the ſtateſman, the author, the 


artiſt of whatever denomination, are apt to rely too much 


on their own powers, and on the concurrence of favour- 
That which diſplayed elegance and 
{ſplendour when it exiſted only in idea, becomes often mean 


able circumſtances. 


and uncouth when brought into real exiſtence. 
preſent occaſion, however, no pains have been ſpared. 


| Moſt of the beſt writers on the Natural Hiſtory of Animals, 1 : 


1 as well ancients as moderns, have been diligently peruſed; 
and every additional fact that ſcemed of ſufficient import- 


ance, has been induſtriouſly gleaned from the lateſt Voyages 
5 Theſe have not been implicitly truſted to. 

Every opportunity has been eagerly taken of learning the 
manners and economy of the different animals from actual 5 
bobſervation; and the ſpecimens i in ſuch collections of the = 

fſubjects of Natural Hiſtory as we could obtain acceſs to, 


and Travels. 


have been carefully inſpected. The arrangement of Pen- 


5 nant, improved from Ray, is nearly followed; as appear- 
ing liable to fewer objections than any other with which 8 


we are acquainted. Though we enter in a particular man- 


ner ! into the hiſtory of none but the more remarkable ani- . 
mals; yet all the known animals belonging t to the different 


| Orders are enumerated. 
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